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A fetal of 710 participants representing 371 agency 
members attended one ot six 2-day workshops, which constituted the 
second phase of a 3-year curriculum development program and were 
designed to: (1) identify course objectives in relation to level 

objectives, (L) select subject matter and learning experiences 
appropriate tc achie vement cf course objectives, (3) icr-ntify 
resources and teaching methods tc achieve objectives, and (4) 
introduce concepts of evaluation ot the total curriculum, the 
courses, and the students. Utilizing the 1969 report as a base, 
workshop objectives were met through group work and reactions to 
these major presentations: (1) "The Ccncepts of Evaluation as Related 

to the Total Curriculum, Individual Courses, and Students" by K. L. 
Dyer, and (2) "Our Course Leads to Evaluation" by I. Ulrich and S. W. 
Rayfield. Texts of the major presentations are included, and workshop 
materials are appended. The 1969 workshop report, "Level Objectives: 
Development arc Use in the Curriculum," is available as ED 039 356. 
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INTRODUCTION 



"If we could first know where we are and windier we are tending, we >'ould better 
judge what to do and how t o do it." That was said by Abraham Lincoln, but it might 
well have been said by the Program Committee of the Council of Diploma Programs 
when it met to plan the 1970 regional workshops, so precisely does it express the Com- 
mittee's approach to its task. 

Inasmuch as the 1970 workshops were to constitute the second phase of the three- 
year program on curriculum development projected by the Executive Committee in 1969, 
the Program Committee's first step was to review what had taken place at the 1969 work 
shops so that it might beiter judge what should Ik* done at the 1970 series and how it 
should be done. 

The Committee chose "Keeping on Course" as the theme for the 1970 workshops and 
established four objectives to be accomplished by the participants, These were: 

1. To identify course objectives in relation to level objectives, 

2. To select subject matter and learning experiences appropriate to achievement 
of course objectives. 

3 . To identify resources and teaching methods that can he utilized in the achieve- 
ment of course objectives. 

4. To introduce concepts of evaluation as they relate to the total curriculum, the 
courses, and the students. 

The group then developed a master agenda (Appendix A). Copies 'T the objective and 
the agenda were sent to each agency member of the Council together with the announce- 
ment of the workshops . 

The Committee considered the report of the 1969 workshops, Level Objectives - -De- 
velop ment and Use in the Curriculum,! to be the base from which to move forward into 
the 1970 phase of the three-year plan. 'File registrants were asked to review the report 
in preparation for the workshops if they were not already familiar .villi what had taken 
place at the 1969 workshops and comparable follow-through activities in their schools. 
According to the data given by the woik groups at the six 1970 workshops, only 196 of 
tlie 091 participaf/s had attended the 1969 series, so that the background of the majority 
was limited to study of the report of the 1969 workshops and to personal experiences. 

Early in its deliberations, the Program Committee recognized that in regard to teach 
ing experience, tlx* individuals attending the workshops would vary from the instructor 
who was just beginning to teach to tlx* instructor who had taught for many years and in a 
variety of subject areas, and further, that the participants would represent schools of- 
fering a variety of curriculum plans in varying stages of implementation. 

The major organizational aspects of the over-all plan for the six workshops were: 




1. Persons involved in teaching were to attend. 

2. As far as possible, the participants were to be assigned to a group according 



to the major nursing subject area in which they taught- fundamentals 
of nursing, medical -surgical nursing, maternity nursing, psychiatric nursing, 
or nursing of children. 

3. The chairman of eacli workshop was to assume the responsibility of presenting 
pertinent background information and directions to the participants at each of 
the work sessions. 

4. The format and content of die work materials were developed only for use at 
the Workshops and to facilitate group discussions. 



At the opening session of each workshop, the chairman directed the participants' 
attention to those features of the 1969 workshops that were seen as requisites for the 
bringing about of positive outcomes in the subsequent sessions of the 1970 workshops. 

The particular features identified by the chairman were (1) the definition of a workshop 
and the guidelines for group behavior and group leaders, (2) the characteristics of ob- 
jectives stated in behavioral terms, and (3) the utilization of objectives in t tie planning 
and development of the curriculum and in the determination of levels of progression 
within the curriculum . The productivity of each group was viewed as being related 
directly to the members’ comprehension of the content included in Level Objec tives - - 
Deve lopment and U s e in th e Curric ulu m. 

At the first work session, the chairman directed the groups' attention to the need for 
agreement on a definition of a course and suggested as a possible choice the definition 
contained in Criteria for the Ev alu ation of Diploma Pro gram s in Nursing. ^ The char - 
acteristics of a unit and a lesson within a course pertaining to a major subject area were 
reviewed in relation to the specificity of objectives. The need for showing the relation- 
ship of lesson, unit, and course objectives to the level and curriculum objectives and the 
need for determining instructional content, clinical laboratory content, methods of teach- 
ing, and resources were also pointed out. 

In order to facilitate the work of the groups, the Program Committee outlined the 
basic elements of a curru tlum plan, including the major course offerings within three 
levels. The plan follows. 



Level 1 

Biological and Physical 
Sciences 

Social Sciences 

Introduction to Nursing 



Level H 

Medical -Surgical 
Nu rsing 

Maternity Nursing 
Nursing of Children 
Psychiatric Nursing 



Level 111 

Complex Nursing Problems 
of Patients and Families 

Group Nursing 



Throe sample objectives for each of the levels were suggested as a possible point of 
departure in developing course objectives. They were as follows: 

O 




2 



Level Hi 



Level I 

1. Recognizes basic 
needs of people. 



2, Uses elementary 
steps lo tea cb pa - 
tie lit s about normal 
health care needs. 



3. Contributes to the de- 
velopment of individu- 
al nursing care plans, 



L eve HI 

1, Meets the needs 
of individual pa- 
tients for basic 
nursing care. 

2. "leaches patients 
or groups to meet 
their basic nurs- 
ing needs. 



3. Implements nurs- 
ing care plans for 
individual parents 
with basic nu rsing 
needs . 



1. Provides nursing care 
to individuals based on 
their personal and nurs- 
ing needs. 



3, Implements nursing care 
plans for a group of pa- 
tients whose nursing 
needs vary in scope and 
complexity . 



2. Teaches patients and 
families according to 
their needs the princi- 
ples of comprehensive 
health care and the 
specifics of nursing cai*e. 



Finally, the participants were reminded that the Level III objectives were synonymous 
with the curriculum objectives. 

The groups were then asked to work toward achieving the first objective of the 
workshop: 

To identify course objectives in 
relation to le^el objectives. 

At the conclusion of the first work session, each group submitted one course objective. 
These objectives were reviewed by the chairman, and examples both of statements that 
appeared to present characteristics of meaningful course objectives and of those that were 
open to question were shared with the total group by the chairman. Each group was then 
directed to review the objective it had submitted and to modify or revise it if necessary 
in order to prepare for the achievement of the next workshop objective: 

To select subject matter and learning experiences appro- 
priate to achievement of course objectives. 

The Program Committee, during its planning meeting, went tlirough the actual process 
that was planned for the work group sessiors. The results of their activity were shared 
with the workshop participants by means of a sample form (page 4) prepared by the Com- 
mittee in order to estanlish a frame of reference for discussion by the total group and 
for reference during the group sessions. The objectives of the sample form, as stated 
by the Committee, were as follows: 

1. Illustrates the relationships existing among objectives of the curriculum (last 
level), course and unit. 

2. Depicts the relationship of instructional content and clinical laboratory content 
to objectives. 
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SAMPLE FORM- -FOR DISCUSSION ONLY 



3. Identifies smuc tea clung methods and resources selected to stimulate student's 
thinking and performance. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding of the content of the sample form, the following 
facts about it were also stated by the Committee and shared with the group. 

t. The form, by design, pertains to only one segment of a hypothetical nursing 
course. 

2. The nursing course is offered during the last level of the curriculum, 

3. The concept of simple to complex was used in the development of the; entire 
curriculum plan as well as the course. 

4. The objectives, content (instructional and laboratory), and teaching methods 
of this course are built upon all previously offered courses. 

5. The course objective is but one of a number of course objectives, and the u.iit 
objective is but one of several unit objectives, 

b, All instructional personnel assigned to the course are equally responsible for 
planning and implementing the course in the classroom and clinical laboratory 
and for evaluating the course and students. 

7. The sample form exists solely to serve as a stimulus and gjide to discussion. 

A work sheet designed to expedite the work of the groups was provided to each par- 
ticipant for use during the next two sessions of the workshop (Appendix B). Also, each 
group was asked to summarize the outcomes of the work sessions on a master sheet of 
the same format as the individual work sh;et. 

The opening session of the second day demonstrated one role of a curriculum commit- 
tee whose agenda included brief reports of the subcommittees 1 work, accomplishments, 
and obstacles met as they worked with one course objective to identify a unit objective 
and the instructional and clinical laboratory content. 

The groups then moved on to the third objective of the workshops: 

To identify resources and teaching methods that cai he 
* utilized in the achievement of course objectives. 

Accomplishment of the foregoing objective completed the foundation necessary for con- 
sideration of the fourth objective: 

To introduce concepts of evaluation as they relate to the 
total curriculum, the courses, and the students. 

It was the thinking of the Program Committee that this objective could i*jst be achieved 
by means of a geneial presentation on evaluation focusing on the importance of evaluation 
and the kinds of methods used in collecting the data required for evaluation of the cur- 
riculum, the courses, and the students. Time was also provided (or questions and dis- 
cussion by the participants. 

Review of the evaluations of the workshops made by the? groups (see Appendix C for 
reaction sheet) and by a few persons who wished to do so ir-di vidua ly indicated that the 
first three objectives had been met in varying degrees. Some groups reported that they 




had achieved the objectives and expressed satisfaction with all aspects of the workshops; 
others reported less satisfaction and little or no success in achieving the objectives. 

Some factors associated with productive sessions were the cohesiveness of the indi- 
viduals in the groups; the individuals' knowledge of the principles of stating objectives 
for the purpose they are to serve- -especially their recognizing that there should be a 
difference. The difference in the specificity of objectives for a course, a unit, and a 
lesson plan; the individuals' understanding of the subject area and the kind of instruc- 
tional and clinical laboratory content that relate directly to the objective identified for 
the level, the course, anti the unit; and the willingness of tile individual to listen to the 
chairman of the workshop and to listen to and share with one another during the group 
sessions . 

Some reasons for certain groups' having failed to achieve the objectives of the work- 
shop were the variation in the backgrounds of the individual members of a group; the 
lack of expert resource persons in a group; the lack of specific direction regarding the 
ways in which the objectives of the workshops were to be achieved, particularly in the 
case of groups working in the area of medical surgical nursing; and misunderstanding of 
the general purpose of the workshop. 

The table below shows the number of agency members represented and the number of 
registrants at the six workshops. 



Workshop 


Agencies 


Registrants 


. Representatives 


Guests 


Des Moines, Iowa 


69 


127 


5 


New York, New York 


89 


16b 


1 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


79 


143 


4 


Washington, D.C. 


87 


163 


5 


Birmingham, Alabama 


32 


59 


2 


Portland, Oregon 


lb 


33 


2 


371 


691 


J 9 



The 371 agency members represented at the workshops constituted 65 percent of the 
total membership of the Council. Three of the guests were individual members represent- 
ing cooperating agencies offering a major course in nursing to students in diploma programs. 

The places and dates of the six workshops, the names and positions of the Program Com- 
mittee members who presided and the principal speakers follow. 

Des Moines, Iowa. September 24 -25 . 

Presidin g: Mary Catherine King, Director, School of Nursing, St. Vincent's 
Hospital, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Principal Spea k er: Sylvia W. Ray field, Associate Director, Georgia Baptist 
Hospital School of Nursing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Resource Person: Eleanor T recce, Curriculum Coordinator, Arthur B. Ancker 
Memorial School of Nursing, St. Paul -Ramsey Hospital, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
and Member of the Program Committee. 
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New York, New York, October 1-2. 

Pre sidi ng: Natalie L. Petzold, Director, School of Nursing, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts 

Principal Speaker: Marilyn L. Dyer, Director of Nursing Education, North- 

west Texas Hospital School of Nursing, Amarillo, Texas. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, October 12-13. 

Presiding: E. Wanda Quay, Director, School of Nursing, Riverside Hospital, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Principal Speaker : Maril/nL. Dyer. 

Washington, D.C., October 29-30. 

Prc siding : Marjorie J. Montanari, Administrative Assistant in Charge of Pa- 
tient Care Services, Citizens General Hospital, New Kensirgton, Pennsyl- 
vania . 

Pri ncipal Speaker : Marilyn L. Dyer. 

Birmingham, Alabama, November 5-6. 

Presi ding : Mary Catherine King. 

Pri icipal Speaker : Sylvia W. Rayfield. 

Portland, Oregon, November 16-17 . 

Prc siding : Dorothy E. Rademacher, Instructor, Emanuel Hospital School of 
Nursing, Portland, Oregon. 

Principal Speaker: Lorna Ullrich, Medical Head Nurse, Emanuel Hospital, 
Portland, Oregon, and Instructor in Professional Adjustments at the School 
of Nursing. Formerly Instructor, Emanuel Hospital School of Nursing. 
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THE CONCEPTS OF EVALUATION AS RELATED TO THE TOTAL 
CURRICULUM, INDIVIDUAL COURSES, AND STUDENTS 



Marilyn L. Dyer 



Introduction 



This summer my eight-year -old son asked what the subject of this paper was. 

When l told him I was going to talk about evaluation, he looked puzzled for a few 
minutes and then replied, "Mother, just tell them if the 'evaluation' of food goes any 
higher, they won't be able to buy groceries." From this one confusing statement, 1 
would like to make the following point: he seriously thought that 1 could use his infor- 
mation, l have a similar hope that my presentation of concepts of evaluation can be 
utilised in some way by each of you and that it will have more meaning for you than the 
interpretation of the word evaluation by my son. 

Today, I would like to introduce concepts of evaluation as they relate to the total 
curriculum, the individual courses, and the students. The main emphasis in this paper 
is that careful planning and evaluation of the total curriculum and individual courses 
are n ecess ar y activities for developing a meaningful plan for the evaluation of the stu- 
den t . 

Every faculty member must realize that evaluation is a most essential pair of all 
aspects of teaching, which includes formulating objectives, selecting and organizing 
content and learning activities essential to the achievement of the objectives, guiding 
the activities of the student., and determining the outcome of the educational experience. 
Such a sequence of curriculum development began last year, when the Regional Work- 
shops were devoted to level objectives. For the past two days you have beer actively 
involved in meeting the objectives of Hie 1970 workshops, which are: 

1. To identify course objectives in relation to level objec- 
tives. 

2. To select subject matter and learning experiences appro- 
priate to the achievement of course objectives. 

3. To identify resources and teaching methods which can be 
utilized in the achievement of course objectives. 

The final objective is now at hand: 

4 . To introduce concepts of evaluation as they relate to the 
total curriculum, the courses, and the students. 

Once we have discussed this area, we shall have the complete picture of the develop- 
ment of curriculum content. This picture portrays curriculum as an ongoing process 
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of planning, organizing, implementing, and revising. In addition to the preparation, 
implementation, and revision of curriculum material, curriculum development is con- 
cerned with the evaluation of results by the students, faculty, and other involved indi- 
viduals. Such an appraisal includes all planned activities and experiences as well as 
the materials for learning. 



D efinitions o f Te r m s_ 

Before I proceed further, I wish to clarify and define some of the terms that i shall 
be using in reference to evaluation. 

Evalu ation: This is a process involving a judgment based upon a comparison 
through which progress toward the realization of the program is assessed. 

The needs for the improvement of the program are determined on the basis 
of system .tic collection, analysis, and use of data. 

Tot al C u rr ic u 1 u m : This term represents a variety of concepts to nurse educators. 
Some faculties use the more limited concept, which is the mere mechanical 
arrangement of the sequence of courses, vT'ile others use the term in.crchange- 
ably with M total school program," which would include all aspects of the pro- 
gram of the school. I would like to use a concent implying a group of courses 
and experiences planned by the faculty and students for the purpose of carrying 
out the objectives of the school. 

Course: For this term, l am using the definition found in the new Criteria for the 
Ev aluation of Diploma Programs in Nu rsing, according to which course is "The 
organized subject matter and related activities, including laboratory experi- 
ences, planned to achieve specific objectives and offered within a given time 
period/' 1 

Educati onal Ob jectives: Bloom defines educational objectives as follows: "By edu- 
cational objectives, we mean explicit formulations of ways in which students 
are expected to be changed by the educative process. Tliat is, the ways in 
which they will change in their thinking, their feelings, and their action. ”2 

Why Shou 1 d We Be C oncer ned \N ith the Conc e pt s^of^ E v a 1 u at ion ? 

Each of you here toduy should stop for u minute now and ask yourself, "What do I 
know about evaluation?" - -or better still, "What more would I like to know about evalua- 
tion?" Such a task cannot be accomplished in just a few minutes. Perhaps you might 
have thought about some of the following aspects: the importance of evaluation; the 
principles and purposes of evaluation; steps in evaluation; what tools can be used and 
how you, the instructor, can use the data obtained. Every member of a faculty must 
know about the process of evaluation. There arc several ways in which this can he ac- 
complished: as a part of the fjeulty educational program, through committee work- - 
with all members of the faecilt/ involved- -and through the use of consultants. 

Let us first discuss the purposes of educational evaluation in general and then 
specifically identify the principles in terms • ■ total curriculum, individual course, and 
s. Many of the aspects of the cvaluaU -3, piece. -s overlap in these three a’ eas: 
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1. What arc the purposes of evaluation? - -The purposes are: 

a. To identify strengths and areas for improvement in educational objectives 
and in the curriculum. (I have very strong feelings against the word weak- 
nesses; 1 believe the more positive phrase area for improvement is better 
in interpreting evaluation data to the instructors and students regarding the 
progress they have made.) 

b. To identify what the student has learned when theory is put into practice. 

c. To provide the instructor with information for academic guidance of the 
student . 

d. To provide guidelines for motivating the student. 

e. To act as an aid in determining the effectiveness of t he school's methods 
of teaching. 

f. To assist the student in self-direction and self-satisfaction. 

2. What are the guiding principles of evaluation? - -Principles serve as a basis for 

evaluation and as a guide in formulating educational objectives and developing 

methods to evaluate the attainment of them. 

In summary, the principles of evaluation to be used by tire faculty are as follows. Evalua- 
tion should: 



a. Be in terms of the educational objectives of the school. 

b. Determine to what e* tent the education'll objectives are being achieved. 

c. Be a constant process, as education is a process that seeks to change the 
behavior pattern of human beings. 

d. Appraise the manner in which the student organizes his behavior patterns. 

e. Be a motivating force that leads to improvement in both the instructor and 
the student, 

f. Take into consideration the stage of the student's growth and development 
that has been attained. 

g. Involve clear -cut concepts of the needs of education, society, the school, 
and tlx? student. 



Evaluative devices should be selected on the basis of the following criteria; 



a. Validity --the degree to which the tests measure what they arc intended to 
measure . 

b. Reliability - -their ability to measure it accurately. 

c. Practicality --the ease with which they car be administered and scored, 

d . Usefulness- -their suitability for a ntmbe;: of purposes, 

e. Proper sampling of course objectives and course content --all objectives in 
a course should be covered as well as an adequate amount of tlx; course 




content 
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3. Whatjire the tool s of evaluation? - -Many methods have been devised for meas- 
uring the changes that take place as a result of learning. It should be fully 
realized that the construction ot an evaluation instrument is a most difficult 
and complicated task. There are times in our busy workdays when we might 
wish for one universally accepted rating tool for measuring the changes in 
students’ behavior, but such a wish is not realistic. It is the responsibility 
of the faculties themselves to design the eval jative tools that they will use in 
assessing the competence of their students. To be effective, the tool must be 
developed by those individuals who can .'dentify the specific behavioral changes 
expected as a result of specific classroom and clinical-experience assignments. 
Most of the following devices for collecting data are well known to nursing 
school faculties: 




Evaluation Tools 
or T echn iq ues 

a Questionnaires: 



b. Various types of tests 
and examinations: 



c . Rating scales: 



d. Observational tech- 
niques- -(1 ) informal; 
(2) systematic: 

e. Anecdotal records 
or notes: 



f. Critical -incident 
technique: 



g, Sociogram: 



Desc ription 

Used to obtain specific reactions to a topic. An 
excellent tool for students' evaluation of their 
courses as well as instructors'. Must be struc- 
tured in such a manner that meaningful responses 
are obtained. 

Tests represent only one aspect of evaluation; such 
periodic appraisals are indispensable elements. 
Types are: written or oral, teacher constructed or 
standardized, and published self-appraisal tests. 

Nursing educators have used this tool for many 
years to describe observations of student perform- 
ance. Excellent for assessing the quality of per- 
formance or extent to which specific behaviors 
were present or absent. 

Oldest means of judging the performance of stu- 
dents. Valuable for obtaining a variety of data. 



Considered as a word snapshot of the incident, a 
recording of the incident exactly as it occur led. 
Can be written by both students and instructors. 

Used in collecting information based upon direct 
observation. Consists of a sample of observable 
human behavior in a given situation that clearly 
demonstrates either positive or negative factors 
contributing to the effective or ineffective comple- 
tion of the activity. 

A new technique for nursing. A d agram record- 
ing the existing interaction and personal relation- 
ship of individuals with a group during a given 
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h. Process recordings: 



i. Interviews: 



j, Group discussions: 



session. Records and analyzes student attitudes 
and social interactions. A schematic drawing is 
made indicating the position of each group mem- 
ber and the frequency of member contribution,^ 

A method of studying nurse-patient interaction. 
The student records the situation and the verbal 
and nonverbal communication between the patient 
and her in one column of a page and her analysis 
in a second column, reserving a third column for 
the instructors comments. The recording is 
discussed and analyzed with the assistance of the 
instructor. This method gives a concrete basis 
for evaluation of communication skills and ability 
to interpret behavior. 

A time- consuming but valuable device if utilized 
by an individual who knows the principles of inter- 
viewing. 

These discussion sessions must be recorded ac- 
curately in an objective manner, A specific type 
termed ’’student lalk-ins f ‘ will be discussed Later. 



Evaluation of the Total Curriculum 



In order to discuss the evaluation of the curriculum, we must first consider the 
framework for the total process of evaluation- -the philosophy of the school. A philosophy 
is some tiling we believe and by which we live. We all know that a philosophy in a nursing 
school catalog is a statement telling the beliefs that the faculty holds in i elation to nurs- 
ing and to tlie education of practitioners in nursing. A philosophy of a school must be de- 
veloped by the entire faculty. This philosophy will serve as a guide for selecting educa- 
tional objectives and as a criterion for making value judgments about behavior. 

The kinds of values, ideals, and practices suggested by a philosophy direct tile kmds 
of behavioral patterns tub': represented by the objectives of the total curriculum. 

With the school's philosophy as a guide for selecting these objectives, let us examine 
the following schematic chart that illustrates how the educational objectives fiow from 
the philosophy of the school. 

Philosophy oi the School ^School Objectives* -Curriculum Ob- 
jectives ^Level Objectives ^Course Objectives- — dJnl t Objee- 

ti ;es -Dai 1 y Objectives (both class and clinical), 

Magei' has been quoted by many in recent years regarding objectives. I like to use 
his definition of an objective. He states: 

An objective is an intent communicated by a statement describing a 
proposed change in a learner- -a statement oi what the learner is to 
be like when he bas successfully completed a learning experience. 4 

Therefore - - to put it simply- we must state ob jecti ves in be hav ior al terms so tlvt 
they will describe the behavior expected. You must keep in mind that when tile objective 
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is stated in behavioral terms, this is the expected behav i or of the student, not the in- 
structor . Not only should the objectives describe the behavior expected, but all of the 
objectives should be realistic so that they are attainable, and they must be measurable. 
Objectives that are explicit in terms of anticipated behavior aid in the selection of con- 
tent, learning experiences, and methods of teaching and enable the instructor to evaluate 
the student realistically as well. They will also make possible the evaluation of the out- 
comes of the educational program. If an objective states that evaluation will be based 
on specific behavior in a particular setting and to a predetermined level, then the student 
knows she will be evaluated and will also know the acceptable performance level. 

Viewing nursing education as a continual process of changing students’ behavioral 
patten s of thinking, feeling, and acting demands that the educational objectives sought by 
the school of nursing reflect comparable kinds of behavioral change. 

Evaluation of the total curriculum should begin with consideration of the school objec- 
tives. School objectives are the goals to be attained through all aspects of the educational 
program. They are the basis for the evaluation process. A statement of the kinds and 
degrees of competence and personal characteristics desired by a school constitutes 
school objectives. To evaluate these objectives, some of the following tools may be 
used. When and how often they are employed will have to be determined by each educa- 
tional program. 



1. Questionnaires. 



a. Graduate follow-up questionnaires (after one, three, and five years). 

(1) To graduates. Asks for their evaluation of the adequacy of the program. 

(2) To employers of graduates. Asks for their evaluation of the perform- 
ance of graduates. 

b. Faculty questionnaire. Requests the faculty to review the philosophy and ob- 
jectives of the school and to complete a questionnaire containing such state- 
ments as: 

(1) Name and define the kind of philosophy expressed in our school. 

(2) Give your definition of nursing education, theories of learning, etcetera. 

(3) List the competencies you think a graduate of this school should have. 
Are they included in the school objectives? 

( 4 ) Do you feel the statement of philosophy reflects the convictions and 
thinking of the present faculty? 

(5) Are our overall objectives realistic within the scope of the present ma- 
terial and human resources of this community and hospital and school? 

(6) How do these school objectives agree with the philosophy of the school? 

2. Faculty analysis form, 

a. The faculty may lx? asked to describe the ways school objectives are used 

for the following; 




( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 



Developing curriculum. 



Developing level objectiv 



r. 
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